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THE GREAT FISHERMEN’S STRIKE 
OF 1896 


Excerpt from a manuscript-in-progress entitled 
“Letters to Louise.” 


© 


By Carol Carruthers Lambert 


Introduction 


y brother Richard and I never 

knew our paternal grandfather, 
Richard “Dick” Ervin Carruthers. He 
died very suddenly in 1922, nine years 
before I was born. He and our grand- 
mother, Maria Louise Tallant Carruthers, 
had been married less than 21 years. 
She was left on her own to raise their 
two boys, Richard Tallant Carruthers 
(Sr.) - my father - and Eben Hunter 
Carruthers. She never remarried. As I was 
growing up, I recall her speaking only 
rarely about our grandfather and I was 
remiss in not asking her “the questions.” 


I became curious about what kind of 


person Richard Ervin Carruthers was 
and what the relationship was between 
our two grandparents—what their lives 
were like. 

I knew Grandfather Dick had “court- 
ed” Louise for at least eight years before 
they married. Over a number of years, 
they had corresponded sporadically 
and, thank goodness, they both saved 
many of those letters. Ever since I was 
a child I had known where those letters 


2 


were kept, but I had never read them. 
It wasn’t until recently that I felt ready 
to do so. I began to transcribe them 
- slowly, because the handwriting was 
often difficult to decipher. As I typed 
along, so many questions arose regard- 
ing the events of which they wrote. For 
example: What was our grandmother, 
then not quite eighteen years old, doing 
in Chicago in 1893? Was our grandfather 
any good as an actor in those theatrical 
performances about which he wrote in 
his letters to Louise? I vaguely recalled 
learning in Miss Crouter’s Astoria High 
School History class about the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, but what was 
Grandfather Dick doing over in Hawaii 
as a U. S. Second Regiment Volunteer 
Engineer? So many questions! 
Therefore, I began putting together 
“background additions” to the letters to 
help round out the time during which 
Louise and Dick were writing to each 
other. Louise was then visiting in San 
Gabriel, California. I intermingled ap- 
propriate quotes from their letters with 
the historical events. The fishing industry 
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The Oregon National Guard camped out on the grounds of the Custom House and 


Courthouse in Astoria in 1896. 


strike of 1896 is excerpted from my 


manuscript-in-progress. 


“Time was when you could cross the 
Columbia river near the mouth by 
stepping on the backs of salmon or on 
the decks of gillnet boats.” 


Some of the old fishermen have 
estimated upwards of 4,000 small boats 
fished in the Columbia River in the late 
1880’s. In 1866, on the Washington 
shore, William and G.W. Hume set up 
the first salmon cannery on the Lower 
Columbia. They spent the winter of 1866 
at their Eagle Cliff cannery making tin 





1 Russell Dark, “Gillnetters: A Vanishing 
Fleet,” unpublished monograph, n.d., pl. 


cans, “knitting” fishnets and putting to- 
gether the necessary machinery. During 
the spring salmon run of 1867, the 
Hume group packed 4,000 cases, each 
containing forty-eight cans, each can 
weighing one pound. By 1883 along the 
Columbia there were fifty-five canneries, 
which produced 630,000 cases of 48 cans 
each (estimated value in that time was $3 
million), filled with forty-three million 
pounds of the prized Royal Chinook. 
Each Royal Chinook salmon weighed a 
minimum of thirty pounds, so they were 
referred to as “June hogs.” The Kings of 
the Columbia were without equal. * 





2 John Terry, “Oregon Trails,” The Sunday 
Oregonian, May 19, 2002. 
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The Oregon National Guard in Astoria in 1896. 


In those days everyone thought — if 
they thought about it at all — that the 
massive salmon runs would never cease. 
But they did decline dramatically — in 
less than one hundred years. Over-fishing 
of the river, dams along the Columbia, 
logging and pollution of the waters 
are some of the reasons given for the 
decline. 

Fishing was a primary industry in the 
Astoria area, along with lumbering. The 
Norwegians, the Swedes and the Hindus 
formed the timber industry. They settled 
mainly in the eastern part of Astoria, 
known as Uppertown. A large Finnish 
community settled in the western “third” 
of Astoria, known as Uniontown. The 
Sanborn Insurance waterfront map of 
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1892 shows seventeen canneries, packing 
companies and offices, as well as a num- 
ber of warehouses and wharfs, including 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Dock, 
which extended from 15th to 18th Street. 


J.S. Dellinger’s Astoria City Directory of 


1896 listed only 6 canneries on the wa- 
terfront between Smith Point and 50th 
Street. There were a few other canneries 
further up and down the river, including 
the Scandinavian Packing Co. and the 
Eureka and Epicure Packing Co. By this 
time, even more of the old canneries had 
been turned into warehouses. 

Many of the canneries, wharfs and 
offices were located in the middle section 
of town. Here also lived a community of 
Chinese, who were vital to the canning 
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industry and provided most of the hand 
labor, which was required then. The 
Chinese were the ones who made the tin 
cans, packed and processed them. They 
were the backbone of the early industry, 
so much so that a machine to process 
fish was named the “Iron Chink”—not a 
complimentary name, but it did indicate 
the importance of the Chinese workers. 
It also displaced most of the Chinese 
workers. Unfortunately, in those days, no 
Chinese were allowed a voice, or a vote, 
in the business of the fishing industry, 
nor were they even permitted to fish 
commercially. 

The fish industry, begun in the 
mid 1800's, was often plagued with 
problems—especially by strikes over 
the amount the canneries were willing 
to pay the fishermen. The 1888 price 
set for fish was $1.25 per fish, but by 
1893, it was changed to a more equitable 
per pound payment. On March 21, 
1893, Eben Weld Tallant, manager of 
the Columbia River Packing Company 
(Cutting Packing Co. were their agents 
in San Francisco), wrote his daughter 
Louise the following: 


I hope youll not make so many 
engagements [in Chicago] so as to 
delay your getting home in time for 
fishing season, as there will be a great 
amount of work for you in the office. 
We now have 94 boats engaged, 
which is far beyond any previous 
record and to add to this it is very 
probable we shall buy fish by weight 
instead of the old-method of count. 
This will greatly increase the office 
labor of which Willie has full charge 


depending on you as assistant. 


Both groups, cannery owners and 
fishermen, wanted to make as much 
profit as possible, but neither group 
could exist without the other. 

Dick wrote Louise on Easter Sunday, 
April 5, 1896: “There is going to be a 
strike.” And, indeed, there was. It was 
neither the first strike to happen nor the 
last, but it was perhaps one of the most 
bitter ever in this industry, according to 
some. It was to last for almost three full 
months. 

In the Sunday Daily Morning Astorian 
of March 22, 1896, a report was printed 
regarding a meeting in Fisher's Hall of 
1000 fishermen. They voted to demand 
five cents a pound or they would strike 
the canneries and packing companies. 
Two thousand fishermen attended 
another meeting in Fisher’s Hall on April 
8th, at which they agreed by a unanimous 
vote to hold out for five cents a pound 
for raw fish until August 10th. Further, 
they agreed that fishing for their own 
food was acceptable, but they were not 
permitted to sell any to anyone. Also they 
demanded that cannery owners were not 
to be allowed to hire non-union men, or 
any fishermen, even at five cents, unless 
all canneries agreed to pay the five cents 
to all fishermen. 

The commercial fishing season opened 
April 10, 1896. Everyone on the river 
feared the effects of a strike. 

On the 23rd of April, the newspaper 
noted that militiamen, called out by 
the State of Washington, had been 
withdrawn from Chinook , but that they 
were still in Ilwaco and on Sand Island in 
the middle of the river. During this early 
time of year there was usually a light run 
of fish, so no one was losing very much 
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The members of Battery A of the Oregon National Guard were called out to stop the 


violence that occurred in the wake of the strike by Columbia River fishermen. 


up till then. The newspaper reported 
Captain O’Connor of the steamer Volga 
said it was the most peaceful strike he'd 
ever seen. Dick seemed to agree in a letter 
dated April 26th when he wrote: “The 
strike is still on and things are awfully 
dull.” Louise received Dick’s letter writ- 
ten on May 16th that noted: 


The Fish question has not been 
settled yet so you won't be able to 
wrap cans and I won't be able to 
help. Everyone in town seems well 
and happy as the times allow, 


That was not to last. 


The general feeling among union 
members seemed to be that there was 
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too much competition—especially from 
non-union and/or non-local men—that 
the river could not provide a decent 
living for so many fishermen. A delega- 
tion of three hundred union members 
marched on the Cutting, Elmore and 
Kinney canneries, among others, to 
demand a twenty-five percent reduction 
of the fishing force (possibly as many as 
500 men). They urged the owners to pay 
off those fishermen fairly—those who 
were not local and non-union men. In 
exchange, the union was willing to allow 
work for four cents a pound, if necessary. 
The packers/canners claimed they could 
not pay five cents for raw fish, but neither 
could fishermen survive on as little as 
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The 370 officers and men of Battery A from the Portland area and other units arrived at 


Astoria by river steamers. They patrolled the river and guarded the canneries. 


four cents a pound. Forming a unified 
front, the Astoria cannery owners offered 
the fishermen a compromise of four and 
one-half cents a pound. 

The June 9th newspaper stated that 
the Scandinavian Packing Co., up river, 
had offered its fishermen the price of five 
cents a pound for fish. Their fishermen 
said all demands had been met, so it 
was assumed the Scandinavian Packing 
Company's men would quickly return to 
fishing, but “with the understanding that 
no fish were to be delivered to that can- 
nery except by men owning gear received 
from that cannery, and, further, that 
fishermen should pay twenty per cent of 
their earnings toward the maintenance of 


the Union.’ The Fishermen’s Union in 
Astoria stood firm on its demand for five 
cents a pound. The local cannery owners 
also stood firm and did not raise their 
offer of four and one-half cents. 

By this time, the city’s businesses, 
as well as the fishermen themselves, 
were feeling the effects of the strike. In 
a Letter to the Public, published June 
13th, members of the Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce urged the Union to accept 
the proposal by the cannery owners of 
four and one-half cents straight. One 
gentleman was overheard to remark: 





3 “Scandinavian Men to Go Out,” Daily 
Morning Astorian, June 19, 1896 
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“Now is the time for the business men to 
show their interest and take some steps 
towards bringing about an understand- 
ing in this matter. I believe it can be done 
and that all will be satisfied.” 

However, not all fishermen were 
members of the official Fishermen's 
Union; furthermore, it was generally 
assumed non-union members were the 
ones who took a more confrontational 
attitude in trying to get more “by hook 
or by crook.” In this group, violence 
was not uncommon. According to the 
Daily Morning Astorian of June 9th, 
several bruised and beaten bodies had 
been found floating in mid channel. The 
general public became more concerned 
that the violence might escalate. 

On Tuesday, July 7, 1896, an article 
appeared in the Daily Morning Astorian 
titled “Message of Judge Gray.” It con- 
tained the text of Judge J. H. D. Gray's 
July 6th fiscal year report to the County 
Court. Most importantly, in the report 
he reviewed some of the events leading 
up to the strike and to his request for the 
intervention of the militia. Not only had 
several murders taken place, but a group 
of “disreputable” fishermen [believed 
to be non-union members] threatened 
“certain individuals,” presumably the 
cannery owners. They demanded their 
fishing nets. The men had borrowed 
monies from some of the cannery own- 
ers to purchase twine to make fishnets 
so they could fish. According to the 
fishermen, those cannery owners were 
holding their completed nets as security 
against the twine-monies loaned to the 





4 “The Situation as to Fishing,” Daily 
Morning Astorian, June 13, 1896 


fishermen. If not given back to them 
freely, the fishermen vowed to take 
the nets by force. Further, if the price 
they demanded for fish was not met, 
the fishermen threatened to retaliate 
by setting fire to the properties of the 
cannery owners. The latter — who were 
all taxpayers—promptly demanded 
that County Court Judge Gray protect 
their properties. Judge Gray passed the 
responsibility over to Astoria City Mayor 
Frank J. Taylor. In turn, Mayor Taylor 
urged Judge Gray to telegraph Oregon's 
Governor Lord, who requested that two 
hundred troops of the Oregon National 
Guard be sent to prevent the fishermen 
from carrying out their threats. City 
officials believed the presence of militia 
would avert serious trouble, prevent 
destruction of property, protect the 
rights of those who wanted to fish in 
the Columbia River to do so, and allow 
fishermen to land their fish at the city’s 
cannery docks without interference. 

An article in the Daily Morning 
Astorian of Wednesday, June 17th re- 
ported that the Oregon National Guard 
had sent the requested troops. Ninety 
percent of the enrollment responded to 
the call-up to serve as soldiers without 
prejudice to either side of the dispute 
and to maintain law and order. Under 
the command of Colonel O. Summers 
and Lt. Col. E. Evarts, seven companies 
of the First Regiment arrived by the 
steamer Harvest Queen. Docking at the 
large Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Dock, the men of Battery A unloaded 
two 12-pound guns and two Gatling 
guns. The troops set up camp on the 
grounds of both the Court House and 


the Customs House squares in down- 
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town Astoria. The establishment of the 
encampment (originally named Camp 
Page but later changed to Camp Lord) 
proceeded in an orderly manner and 
picket lines were placed. Most Astorians 
seemed to take the “occupation” in 
stride. They welcomed the militia and 
enjoyed watching the military activity. 
However, not all citizens were in favor 
of the ONG taking charge because they 
saw no reason for their presence—no 
armed rioting had occurred. A petition 
was circulated requesting Governor Lord 
to remove the troops. That idea did not 
go very far because too many others 
feared that without the presence of the 
militia further lawlessness would occur. 
The Fishermen’s Union had to control its 
members, as well as to urge non-union 
men to avoid engaging in any violent 
actions. At least one boat manned by a 
company of militiamen and a Gatling 
gun began patrolling the river, especially 
at night. Regimental marching and coun- 
ter-marching filled the streets downtown. 
Artillery drills were held several times a 
day. Newspaper “comments” on the 18th 
of June noted the following bits: 

“The sunset gun jars sensitive nerves. 
Take Fulton’s Nervine.” 

“Columbia River salmon was on the 
menu for supper” [for the troops]. 

“Hon. John Kopp and a member of 
the militia had a lively discussion over 
the definition of the word ‘taps’.” 

A relatively congenial meeting was 
held on the afternoon of June 18th 
attended by the ONG commanders, 
including General Beebe, who had 
arrived in Astoria on the Potter the 
day prior; the mayor and city officials; 
and executive board members of the 


Fishermen's Union. Later that day, fol- 
lowing their mass meeting, the union 
again unanimously voted to hold out for 
“Five cents or no fish.” The nineteenth 
of June newspaper reports advised that 
military guards had been posted at several 
canneries by order of General Beebe. 

Despite all this, some fishermen had 
already brought in enough to fill the first 
car with cases of packed salmon. On June 
18th, the shipment left Astoria for the 
east coast. Other carloads were expected 
to follow in short order. 

On June 19th, the newspaper also 
printed a Letter to the Public from Mr.. 
Marshall J. Kinney denying the rumor 
his cannery had offered five cents a 
pound. His partner and brother Mr.. 
William S. Kinney further stated that no 
cannery owner could or would pay five 
cents straight. He believed the majority 
of the fishermen understood the situa- 
tion and would go out fishing at the price 
of four and one-half cents. 

A consensus was building that the 
question of price per pound was almost 
settled. “Had not ample protection been 
furnished, it is more than probable that 
the fish would not have been landed at 
the canneries in the city.”> Many people 
were optimistic that enough fish would 
be packed during the season to “put 
enough money in circulation to meet the 
requirements of trade.”° To the great re- 
lief of merchants and grocery stores, sales 
began to increase dramatically. “Foard & 
Stokes store was besieged with orders for 





5 “All is Quiet at Camp Lord,” Daily 
Morning Astorian, June 19, 1896 


6 Ibid. 
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fish boat outfits.” ’ The strike was called 
off at Chinook Beach, Washington, and 
men there went out for the evening drift 
fishing, as did others from Astoria. Those 
who did go out salmon fishing brought in 
heavy loads to canneries, some of which 
were hard put to process the amounts in 
a timely manner. Hanthorn’s Cannery 
hired additional crew to make tin cans, 
process and pack the fish. Astoria Packing 
Company and Elmore’s Cannery tried 
hard to keep up with the raw materials 
delivered to them. The steamer Telegraph 
brought the Astoria canneries twelve and 
one-half tons from the up-river fishing 
grounds during one twenty-four hour 
period. One fisherman received $68 
dollars in gold for his first day’s work. 


Take your wife and children in one 
of the new and elegant open cars of 
the Astoria Street Railway and go 
to the Scandinavian Cannery to 
see what 100 tons of salmon looks 
like; you may never see such a sight 
again.® 


At Fisher’s Hall at 8 o'clock on the 
evening of June 20th, yet another mass 
meeting of the union members was 
held. It was a long meeting with many 
presenting arguments, pro and con, on 
whether to accept the compromise of 
four and one-half cents straight. The 
“five-cents” supporters argued vigor- 
ously to uphold the original position of 
the union. A vote was finally called for. 
By a majority of fifty-eight out of four 
hundred thirty votes cast (244 for - 186 
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June 21, 1896 


8 Ibid. 
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opposed), the members accepted the 
compromise. The next morning, Sunday 
the 21st, Astorians were greeted by their 
newspaper’ headline: “Great Strike 
Declared Off.” Relief was felt even by 
most of those opposed to settlement. 

At 12 o’clock midnight, Sunday June 
21, 1896, “there will be a complete 
resumption of the great salmon packing 
industry of the Columbia river...the 
longest one ever known in the history 
of business on the river.”’ Good sense 
had prevailed. 

Some of the militia returned to their 
home base that Sunday evening. A few 
were ordered to remain in Astoria to 
protect non-union and union men op- 
posed to the settlement. General Beebe 
expressed pride in the conduct of the 
ONG men under his command and 
their generally cordial relations with 
the fishermen. Astorians expressed their 
thanks all around. 

The salmon pack of 1896 was expected 
to reach 350,000 cases. The cost to the 
county for the ONG militiamen was 
estimated to be $500 for Astoria alone. 
Many considered that a fine bargain. 

Who profited most in this fish strike 
of 1896? Obviously the cannery owners 
and packers did because they presented 
a united front in the negotiations. The 
businessmen were reasonably satisfied. 
The citizens were relieved that life went 
back to “normal.” But, what of the fisher- 
men, the providers of the raw materials? 
They did return to their livelihood of 
fishing in the Columbia - for a while at 
least. More importantly, however, they 





9 “Great Strike Declared Off,” Daily 
Morning Astorian, June 21, 1896. 
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had learned the lesson of power, uniting 
as a single voice, standing together as a 
single body. They would later implement 
that lesson to make changes in the fishing 
industry. 

While Astoria fishermen struck 
against the canneries from March to July 
1896, what else was going on in the city, 
the area and in the country? 

J. S. Dellinger’s Astoria City Directory 
of 1896 listed 15 churches and 41 
saloons. A very successful grand opening 
of the Louvre [actually completed and 
opened on the 24th of April] was held on 
June 20th. Crowds of people attended. 
“Cords of bread, great platters of roasted 
turkeys, baked hams and roast beef 
were served to the visitors. The lunches, 
of course, were not all taken dry. An 
augmented orchestra performed many 
pieces of well-known music during the 
evening.” '° 

People were taking an interest in 
moving to Warrenton and Flavel [costs 
were lower there] as soon as the train 
trestle was completed from Astoria 
across Youngs Bay. Workmen were busy 
constructing the impressive Flavel Hotel 
and ship/train terminal at Tansy Point, 
Flavel. 

“Cascara sagrada,” the sacred bark 
commonly known as chittem bark, was 
selling for $30 a ton in Portland. 

It was generally conceded Governor 
William McKinley of Ohio would take 
the presidential nomination of the 
Republican Party at the GOP convention 
being held in St. Louis. Garret A. Hobart 
of New Jersey would be his running 





10 “Around Town,” Daily Morning Astorian, 
June 21, 1896 


mate. They would win in the election 
against Democrat William Jennings 
Bryan. Later, President McKinley would 
direct the U.S. involvement in the 1898 
Spanish-American War. 

Across the country suffragettes were 
marching for their right to vote. 

Newspaper sources used: Daily 
Morning Astorian - March 22 through 
July 7, 1896. 


Carol C. Lambert 

I was born and raised in Astoria, 
Oregon. My parents were Dick and 
Maurine Carruthers. My grandparents were 
Richard E. and Louise T; Carruthers and 
Judge John A. and Madge B. Buchanan. 
My great grandparents, Eben W. and 
Mary E. Tallant and Robert and Harriet 
Carruthers, had lived in Astoria also. I 
attended Lewis and Clark Grade School 
from kindergarten through 9th Grade and 
graduated from AHS in 1949—at that 
time Astoria High School only offered 10th 
through 12th grades. 

My husband Joe and I met at Willamette 
University and have been married for 
fifty-six years. We have three children. 
In 1970, our older son and I graduated 
together from the University of California, 
Irvine—I with a magna cum laude in 
Spanish Literature. Joe was a UCT professor 
of Mathematical Logic for about thirty 
years. In 1994, when I retired from the 
travel business, and Joe semi-retired from 
UCI, we moved back to Hammond, to my 
parents home on the Columbia. 
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CANNERY PIER HOTEL AND THE 
STORY OF UNION FISH 


By Abbie Laine 


s you drive across the Astoria-Megler 

bridge, brightly stacked homes 
welcome you to the hillside of Astoria. 
Slowing around the corner that drops 
into town, you notice the new building 
that has risen from the Columbia River. 
Pilings that used to stand empty are now 
boasting a 46-room, upscale boutique 
hotel that offers its customers “touches of 
the past with the luxuries of the present.” 
The appropriately named “Cannery Pier 
Hotel” sits above the Columbia River on 
a pier extending 600 feet from shore, and 
the balconies of each room hang just on 
the edge of the shipping channel. Huge 
ships cruise past its windows at a proxim- 
ity that seems impossible — offering a 
view not often found. 

While a breathtaking view of the river 
is found looking out the hotel’s windows, 
a remarkable view of this area’s history 
is found looking at the hotel itself. Its 
architecture is reminiscent of the can- 
nery that used to stand in its place in 
1897, and the “Union Fish” story is one 
that is told by the hotel both inside and 
out. On display inside the museum-like 
atmosphere of the hotel are historical 
photographs, artifacts, and descriptive 
narratives. A replica of a “butterfly fleet” 
fishing boat used in 1890, and net racks 
that were used for drying and mending 
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fishing nets are on the docks outside. 
Reflecting a bygone era, the hotel gives 
people a feel for the canning industry 
on which the city of Astoria was built. 
And while every cannery has a story, the 
“Union Fish” has one that is remarkably 
different from any other. 

The story begins, of course, in Astoria. 
A hundred years ago, this was the second 
largest city in Oregon with a population 
of 8,975.' The port of entry for the Great 
River of the West, it was a bustling and 
growing city brimming with canneries 
and fishermen. Second only to San 
Francisco in its number of bordellos and 
gambling dens, it was known as one of 
the most wicked cities in the world. It 
had several hurdy gurdy houses (dance 
halls), 35 brothels, and over 40 licensed 
saloons (many with female “boarders” 
upstairs). In 1900, Bull Dog Annie, Big 
Nose Kate, and Big Nell were just a few 
of the many “ladies” who were officially 
listed in the census as unemployed dress- 
makers and seamstresses. 

Being shanghaied (kidnapped as 
forced labor on a ship) was a common 
occurrence, and it became one of the 
town’s defining characteristics. Although 
there were plenty of shanghaiers in 





1 Today, it has grown to just over 10,000. 
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Cannery Pier Hotel in west Astoria 


Portland, too, Astoria was considered 
to be a much more hazardous place. 
The crimp (shanghaier) Joseph “Bunco” 
Kelly wrote from prison that, “Wherever 
you go, in any part of the world, you are 
asked by seafaring men, captains, mates, 
and sailors: Did you come from Astoria, 
the pirate city by the sea?”’ ‘The sailors 
were needed on the ships, and it didn't 
matter how they were supplied. 

Many of the saloons, of which there 
were plenty, had trap doors that dropped 
to the river below. Men would get a 
little more than they bargained for in 
their drinks and, after passing out, be 
dumped through the saloon’s floor to a 
waiting boat. When they next woke up 
they would be on a ship at sea, forced 
into sailor's work. 
eee 


2 The Oregonian, 13 March 1979 pg 1. 
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A cannery worker named Monte 
Hawthorn who worked during the 
1880s, wrote that the crimps in Astoria 
“would knock a man right down on the 
street and take him out and sell him ona 
ship... .. had to cross about three blocks 
of board street over the water. It was 
dark...I never went no place without a 
loaded revolver. No one else did neither. 
When I'd meet a fellow on that stretch 
I knowed he could be a shanghaier with 
a boat tied below. I'd walk careful-like 
with my hand on my revolver. And, do 
you know, every fellow that I met on 
that stretch done the same thing. We'd 
pass with our hands on our hips, turned 
sideways, keeping our eyes on each other, 


and sometimes backing up as we walked 


soupy agi fo sano) 





CCHS Photo # 7084-330 
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away.”’ Astoria also had its fair share of 
murders, muggings, and public hang- 
ings. Most of the fishermen were young 
and single, and the rough bachelors that 
found themselves living in the middle of 
nowhere probably helped to contribute 
just a touch to this dangerous and bawdy 
town. 

Despite this rough and tumble 
reputation, or perhaps because of it, 
Astoria continued to draw fishermen 
to its shoreline from all over the world. 
So many of these men were from 
Finland that Astoria became known as 
the “Helsinki of the West,” and it was 
claimed, exaggeratedly, that half the 
population of Astoria was Finnish. By 
1877, the town was growing by leaps 
and bounds, and the Astoria Daily Budget 
reported that 189 buildings in Astoria 
were under all stages of construction. 
Many of those buildings were going up 
in Astoria’s Uniontown where the Finns 
were settling, and boarding houses, 
restaurants, saloons, photograph studios, 
and doctor and dentist offices were being 
built there by Finns. In fact, in 1880, 
the most successful shipbuilder, building 
contractor, druggist and saloon operators 
in all of Astoria were Finnish. 

The Finnish presence was far more 
than substantial. They were the largest 
ethnic group in the Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Protective Union and an 
equally large part of the fishing fleet 
that supplied salmon to the seventeen 
canneries along Astoria’s waterfront. 

They soon found themselves being 
taken advantage of, though, as the story 





3 Martha McKeown, The Trail Led North, 
(New York: Macmillan, 1948), pg. 7. 


shifts sadly in an unsurprising direction. 
Too many human stories pivot around 
a greedy center, and this one shares the 
plot so common to man’s history. The 
fishermen began to get paid less and less 
fairly as the cannery owners made huge 
profits by exploiting their labor. At the 
same time, these same canneries began 
to dishonestly label inferior fish and sell 
it as premium spring Chinook. 

By 1896, the tension between the 
fishermen and the canneries had reached 
its peak. The Columbia River Fishermen's 
Protective Union had asked the canner- 
ies for a raise. They wanted 5 cents per 
pound, but the cannery owners would 
only offer 4 % cents. The fishermen 
knew they had no other choice but to go 
on strike. It lasted a painfully long two 
months and ten days, and two strike- 
breakers were shot during its course. 
The Oregon National Guard was called 
in to keep things under control, and 
they eventually forced the fishermen to 
go fishing at the 4 % cents per pound 
that the canneries offered. By this time, 
the fishermen were running out of food, 
so frustrated they began to fish again. 
However, as soon as they began fishing, 
the canneries immediately lowered the 
price to 2 cents per pound and set a 
five hundred pound limit for each boat. 
And it is at this pivotal moment, when 
these men had every excuse and reason 
to despair, that they did not. 

Instead, they decided to do something 
unheard of in Astoria. They decided 
to stop dealing with the canneries al- 
together. They would build their own 
cannery. One where they could pay 
themselves fairly and monitor the quality 
of the fish that was canned and sold. 
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Fisherman's home on board his boat with the sail serving as a tent, ca. 1908. 


This would have been a tough financial 
task at any time in a fisherman’s life, 
but after a two-month strike it must 
have seemed impossible. Remarkably, 
a hundred fishermen came forward as 
shareholders and each one paid $100 
to lay the $10,000 financial foundation 
of the Union Fishermen’s Cooperative 
Cannery. With their own money, the 
fishermen purchased a building site 
and constructed a 50’ x 200’ plant. The 
shareholders eventually grew to 200 men, 
172 of whom were Finnish, and they 
were solely responsible for accomplishing 
its construction.’ The men volunteered 
their time to build the net racks, and 
were paid $1.50 a day for working on 
a cannery that was built with unusual 
speed. It soon became known as “Union 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—______ 


4 The fishermen did hire someone outside 
of the Union Fish to drive the pilings. 
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Fish.” The fishermen risked their labor 
and their savings to build this cannery, 
and when it was raised, so were the can- 
ning industry’s standards of fairness. 

One of the fishermen in the Union, 
Matt Korpela, was fond of the saying 
“Beginning is always difficult, work is 
our joy, and industry overcomes bad 
luck.” That was never more true than 
when the Union Fish’s fleet of 191 sail- 
ing gillnet boats returned home their 
first day — tacking into the cannery and 
loaded with salmon. What triumph and 
satisfaction they must have felt when 
they received their share of the company’s 
profits, instead of haggled over pennies 
per pound. 

The Union Fish cannery was hugely 
successful. It developed a reputation for 
having a high standard of grading salmon 
and a high-quality canned product. It 
produced one of the leading brands of the 
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Two-man fishing boat, ca. 1910, part of the “butterfly fleet.” 


best Columbia River salmon and its labels 
boasted Gillnetters Best and Cooperators 
Best. By 1904 it was the largest cannery 
in Astoria, and it continued to grow with 
the additions of storage warehouses, fish 
launches, and new plants. Its founders 
were concerned with the welfare of the 
fishing industry, and were involved with 
the conservation of fisheries resources. 
Union Fish eventually branched out into 
canning tuna, and they took the lead in 
developing the fishery for bottom fish. 
It remained completely in the control of 
the fishermen until the late 1940s when 
it was sold to a Seattle businessman. By 
1970, there were only seven or eight 
canneries remaining in Astoria, but the 
Union Fish (renamed Barbey Packing 
Company) lived on until the early ‘80s. 
It eventually closed its doors along with 
all the other canneries in Astoria, and the 
industry ended for this remarkable can- 


nery and the town that was, for a while, 
the “Salmon Capital of the World.” 
After its closure, the cannery building 
slowly deteriorated as Astoria repackaged 
itself to appeal to a new market: tourism. 
‘The city is now appealing to vacationers 
in a gray and rainy, but charming, sort 
of way. As Astoria’s economy becomes 
increasingly dependent on the resource 
of people, it is fitting that the Union Fish 
cannery should evolve from preserving 
salmon to preserving a vital part of the 
region’s history for those who will help 


Astoria to survive and grow. 
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One of the region's most active service clubs 


THE OPTIMISTS 


By Don V. Johnson 


he following article was written to 

honor the memory of the Astoria 
Optimist Club and the Junior Optimist 
Club. Once a great asset to the com- 
munity, they are no longer active. 

What is the Optimist Club and its 
purpose? 

The Optimist Club International has 
a roster of some 105,000 members who 
belong to more than 3,200 autonomous 
clubs of which Astoria was but one. Their 
mission is to meet the needs of young 
people in communities world-wide and 
to bring out the best in kids by believing 
in them and empowering them to be the 
best they can be. 

The Astoria chapter was chartered 
on May 29, 1948, at a banquet party 
held at the Astoria Hotel, with Optimist 
International dignitaries from San 
Francisco, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and Longview, Washington, perform- 
ing the ceremony. The out-of-town 
dignitaries were welcomed to Astoria 
by Wilbur Bjork. Our local club was 
the 5th service club in Astoria at that 
time and started with a membership 
of more than sixty persons who were 
to attend weekly breakfast meetings 
(later changed to luncheon meetings). 
The officers installed were: President, 
Howard Hedrick; Vice Presidents, 
Jerome Clement, Haiberg Hansen and 
Dr. George ‘Thomas; Secretary- Treasurer, 
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Gilbert Johnson; Chaplain, Rev. Philip 
B. Lewis; and Sergeant-at-arms, Charles 
(Scotty) Clark. 

Those elected to the Board of 
Governors for a two-year term were: 
Guyon Blissett, Warren Grimberg, 
Charles Leight, and Harold Snow. 
Chosen for a one-year term on the 
board were: Carl Bourn, Edmund Y. Lee, 
George Mayo and Mark Siddall, Jr. 

Following the dinner and chartering, 
the balance of the evening was spent 
socializing, dancing and listening to 
music. 

We were a very active club during the 
1950s and into the 1960s, helping young 
people by encouraging and participating 
with them in wholesome and entertain- 
ing activities. We sponsored the Junior 
Optimists who held their meetings and 
activities in a room in the Astoria Hotel 
basement, under the supervision of the 
adult club. They later moved to their 
own building on 14th Street between 
Exchange and Franklin streets. 

The adult club held their weekly 
lunch meetings in the dining area on the 
mezzanine floor of the Astoria Hotel. 

The Junior Club had a variety of proj- 
ects to work on at each of their meetings. 
One project was the building of a model 
railroad. Each boy was able to participate 
in working on it. Another project that 
held the interest of the boys was building 
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Duncan Law hands the gavel to the new president of the Jr. Optimist Club in the early 
1950s. On the right is Ted Mather, next to him is Russell Anderson. 


model airplanes, generally World War II 
military fighters and bombers. 

These projects were selected by the 
boys as it was the best way to hold their 
interest and insure their participation. 

Another project of interest to the 
junior club was fly tying, followed by 
fishing expeditions to see if their end 
product would fool the fish. 

We also sponsored an indoor circus 
for which we would pre-purchase several 
books of tickets to be given to families 
that we thought might not have been 
able to afford the price of admission. 
These circus events were held in local 
school gyms with Optimists lending a 
hand. 

One of the summer activities the 
Optimist Club sponsored was Little 


League baseball. One year (I think it 
was 1963) our team was the champion 
of the league. Mrs. Winn Beasley now 
holds the inscribed championship ball, 
signed by Coach Richard Shafer. (Winn 
was an active Optimist and helped with 
the Little League. 

Another project was building a boat 
and rafHing it off at the Astoria Regatta. 
This was a way to teach the kids to work 
together and follow directions and at the 
same time to raise a little money. 

We purchased a twelve-foot kit boat 
from Englund Marine. Axel Englund 
gave it to us at a very low cost. With an 
enthusiastic crew we set up a shipyard in 
the Junior Optimist meeting building on 
14th Street. What a learning experience 
that was for all concerned! We finally 
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Courtesy of Duncan Law 


Members of the Senior Optimist Club in Astoria, ca. 1960. Those identified are: Tony 
Stramiello, Sr., Laurit Uhl, Vern Larsen, Pager Savel, Wm. Beasley, and Arne Jylha. 


finished it. It was a thing of beauty. We 
raffled it off and even made a profit. 

Probably the most visible community 
project in which we were involved was 
the Soap Box Derby. The races were held 
each summer on Williamsport Road, 
with the starting line at the intersection 
of 7th and Olney streets. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the race, it isa downhill elimination race 
of home-built cars, driven by young boys 
who had to build their own racer with the 
help of their fathers. They used wheels 
and axles furnished free by Chevrolet 
Motor Division of General Motors and 
Lovell Auto Company of Astoria. All 
cars used identical wheels and axles. 
Every boy’s car was equally competitive 
in running gear. 


yp 


Our part of this undertaking was to 
register the competitors, make sure they 
understood the rules, help in overseeing 
the building of the cars, making sure 
the cars were within specifications, and 
inspecting the cars’ steering and brake, 
and making corrections as required. On 
race day, we were very busy. It seemed 
the whole town turned out for this event. 
The winner would receive a free trip to 
Akron, Ohio to race in the soap box 
national finals. 

The club held an annual picnic each 
summer for both the junior and senior 
members and families at the home of 
Duncan and Flora Law on a lake near 
Warrenton and Clatsop Plains. There 
was plenty of room for various games and 
activities in which just about everyone 
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Members of the Optimist Club handing out baseballs to Junior members, ca. 1950. 


Lowell Teasley is below the man’s tie. Harold Snow, Sr. is the man at right. 


participated. Everyone looked forward to 
those picnics with the Law family. 
When and why the club disbanded 
is unclear. 
I’ve learned alot about the club through 
the newspapers at the Astoria Library and 


from the Optimist International. The best 


source of information was from some of 


the past senior members and especially 
the past junior members who have now 
joined the ranks of senior citizens. Each 
one had an interesting story to tell and 
memories of their experiences. 

Note: a past president's pin presented 
to Tony Stramiello is still in existence 
and in the possession of his daughter 
Rochelle. Ed Luoma has the scrapbook 
for the club. 

I'd like to thank so many for respond- 
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ing to my request for information about 


the Optimist Club. 


Don V. Johnson 
Don V. Johnson is a native Astorian, 
born in 1920. He served in the Coast 
Guard during WWII. He retired from 


Johnson Motors (now Lum’ Auto Center). 


He has 2 children, 5 grandchildren and 10 
great grandchildren. 
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The Optimist Club sponsored a circus for the boys of the community. The photo 
dating, to about 1949, shows the Rankin Apartments located at Miles Crossing. The 
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Texaco Mobil Station is beyond at Miles Crossing. See the photos on page 48, 49, 50, 
and 51. 
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Fly Tying 


Duncan Law was an active members of the Senior Optimist Club of Astoria, teaching 


members of the Junior Opitimists the art of making fishing flies.If you can identify any of 
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Soap Box Derby Competitors in 1951 


Under the sponsorship of Lovell Auto Co. and the Astorian-Budget 
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Don Johnson 
Albert Klang 
Robert Clement 
Jerry Lawson 
Phillip Shoop 
Robert Bentley 
Lynn Heesch 
Wayne Blackburn 
Tom Wells 

Jim Lopakka 
Henry Sjoblom 
Lloyd Bennett 
Rex Prechel 

Bill Stanley 

John Peterson 
David Rinell 
Mickey Smith 
Doug Ferguson 
William Palmberg 
Michael Brunmeier 
Don Landwehr 


James Luoma 
Jim McCallister 
Donny Head 
Dick Swenson 
James Reilly 
David Jarvinen 
John Rannells 
Edward Hall 
Bob Campbell 
Larry Campbell 
Ernie Campbell 
Jim Albin 

Chas. Albin 
John Stanley 
Tom Lindstrom 
Bill Sporre 
Glen Morrison 
Henry Schulte 
Joe Koskela 
Donald Caen 
Frank Roppel 
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Soap Box Derby Competitors in 1955 


Under the sponsorship of Lovell Auto Co. and the Astorian-Budget 


David Smith 
Dennis Northcraft 
James J. Fish 
John Sommerset 
Dave Hellberg 
Fred Oltmanns 
Watson Roth 
Ted Nelson 
Dean Safley 
Ronnie Buckman 
LeRoy Laine 
Jimmy Gedenberg 
Thomas P. Owen 
Bobby Sienko 
Larris Morris 
James Roth 
Donald Chaney 
Gerald Madison 
Jack Niukkanen 
Larry Paulson 
William Saylor 
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Mike Shaw 
Erney Campbell 
Roger Lee Adams 
Richard V. Coen 
Gerald McCorkle 
Eldon Schalk 
Larry Schaub 
Jerry Nichols 
John Fremstad 
Jim Sommerset 
Jon B. Lund 

Paul Buckman 
Roy D. Niemi 
John L. Westley 
Ray Basel 

Jerry Utti 

Robert Ducich 
Michael Seppala 
Ronnie Johnson 
Richard Thompson 
Wesley Fahlstrom 


Edward Niemi 
David McGhee 
Norman W. Niemi 
Gary Wood 
Edward Hauer 
Clayton Smethurst 
Max Bigby, Jr. 
Barry H. Dent 

Jim Baldwin 

Larry Petersen 
William Starnes 
Johnny Laine 
William A. Olsen 
Carl A. Coleman 
Richard A. Huhtala 
Paul Clark 

‘Tony Stramiello, Jr. 
John Tilander 
Larry Grey 


Jon Palmberg 
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Courtesy of Zorada Morgan 
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Warren and Zorada Morgan, long time Olney residents. In the 1950s, the couple 


operated a gas station that was located on what is now part of the Columbia River 


Maritime Museum's parking lot in Astoria. 
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The interdenominational church at Olney 


CHURCH ON THE HILL 


By Heidi Schumacher 


ee membership didn’t mean the end 
of Olney Community Church. Our 
church averages 12-15 people on any 
given Sunday. (And that includes the 
Pastor!) Our Pastor has preached to as 
few as 6 on Sunday. Yet bills are paid and 
upkeep given as needed. This is surely a 
testament of God’s faithfulness and of 
the faithfulness of God’s people - even 
if few in number. 

Warren Morgan had a dream to 
start a church in the small, unincorpo- 
rated community of Olney, Oregon. 
For twenty years he prayed. ‘The last 18 
months he organized weekly cottage 
(different homes) prayer meetings. In 
God’s time, five acres of land was bought 
that was a brush pile left from the logging 
industry. Planned by Warren and built 
by Earl Wyatt and Claude Winlund, one 
large room (leftover WWII housing) was 
moved to the hill. Warren's wife, Zorada, 
added a bell from Green Mountain 
School. The first services were held on 
Easter Sunday 1956. 

The room was filled with long benches 
with no backs. Gunny sheets were hung 
to separate the Sunday Schools classes. 
Zorada recalls how very noisy the classes 
were. In 1959 two navymen stationed 
at Tongue Pt. painted the church. 
Another WWII housing was added on 


to make four classrooms in 1960. Steps 
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were added to the church on the hill in 
1961. It would be 1962 before indoor 
plumbing was installed. Attendance 
averaged fifty. 

In 50 years our church has had 
seven pastors of various denominations: 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Church of God, 
Baptist, and nondenominational. Orby 
Galloway, Zorada’s brother, served 29 
years! Currently Joe Hedges pastors the 
small flock. 

The church’s past outreaches included: 
Sunday School classes, sponsoring 
orphans in Korea and Latin America, 
jail ministry, and the Astoria Rescue 
Mission. Warren would organize the 
yearly Valentine’s Day Sweetheart 
Banquet where the men would do all 
the cooking, serving, and clean-up. Our 
claim to fame lies in the “little known” 
fact that a former Miss Oregon, Miss 
Terry House, attended here. 

Today our Sunday School class has 
one boy. We still give more generously 
each year to the Gideons than many, 
much larger churches. The last 5 years 
we've collected blankets for Sudan 
and clothes and toiletries for Iraq and 
Pakistan. We have three couples that have 
been married a total of 167 years! And 
we still hold a weekly prayer meeting. 
Our church was built and is sustained 


on p raye r. 
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The Community Church at Olney 


Mrs. Morgan, a faithful prayer warrior, 
is going strong at 90 years young. Her 
sharp memory will keep your attention 
as she tells of her grandfather at the age 
of 16 using an ox-team covered wagon on 
the Oregon Trail during the Civil War. 
She’s taught me of the Japanese sub’s 
attack on the OR Coast that was left out 
of my history book. Talking with her is 
like “touching” history. 

In order to keep Olney Community 
Church “healthy and strong” everyone 
needs to pitch in and do what ever he or 
she can. Members do all the cleaning, 
repairs, yardwork, music, bulletins, etc. 
A few years ago a member/boy scout, 
along with the help of some members, 
repainted the entire inside. Our Pastor 
is the only one who gets paid. 

The entire congregation is very grate- 
ful to the Good Lord who has provided a 


caring Pastor who preaches a strong Bible 


o2. 


Sermon and for his loving wife. We're 
also thankful that we have no debt and 
our expenses are barely met each month. 
We would love some new members, but 
no one wants a mega-church. There are 
benefits to being so small. Everyone 
knows everyone and so we can meet 
each others’ needs. We have fun hold- 
ing regular potluck gatherings which 
are held in various members’ homes. 
Not many congregations can meet in a 
living room. 

If you are ever in the neighborhood 
(Northwest corner of Oregon) stop in for 
worship at 11:00 a.m. We may be small, 
but we're friendly. 
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Heidi Schumacher 
I was born in 1957 in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, raised on a Wisconsin dairy 
farm and lived in Texas fourteen years before 
moving to Scappoose, Oregon in 1991. We 


were looking for a better area to raise our 


son. We love the topography, hunting, fishing 


and even the climate of Oregon. Nothing 
beats the blueberries. 

We've been living in Olney for seven 
years. Im a housewife (my husband is Allan 
and mother of two sons (Michael 20 and 
Jonathan 10. Im active in my local grange 
and church. 








Join CCHS and receive four COMTUX 


issues a year. 


Back issues are on sale for $4.50 each for members 
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For information, call 503-325-2203 


or write: 
GCHS5 
P.O. Box 88 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 
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A letter to the Editor 





GOING TO BADGERS 


By E. Warren Lovell, M. D 


was delighted to find the article by Joseph 

Ferguson “WILLIAM BADGER, The 
Unassuming Pioneer” in the Spring, 2006 
edition of Cumtux. Now, “For the Rest of 
the Story.” 

Going to Badgers for dinner was a de- 
light that my parents, Sherman and Ruby 
Lovell, and my brother Bob and I enjoyed 
from before I can remember until I left 
home for the military in 1940. Dinner was 
family style, all you could eat and the menu 
was always the same: Fried Chicken such as 
I have never had as delicious since, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, and a vegetable made 
the main course. Biscuits that were rather 
thin, and pulled apart easily accompanied 
by home made jam were again, cooked to 
perfection. Dessert was berry pie made 
with, as I remember it, either blue huck- 
leberries or wild blackberries. The price 
was $1.50 per person which was probably 
rather steep at that time. My mother ran a 
rather tight budget at our house in those 
Depression years but we managed to make 
the trip there every month or two. 

Mr. and Mrs. Badger, which was how 
my brother and I always addressed them, 
were warm, gracious people. He was a very 
hard working man who managed to keep 
busy in a number of different directions. 
He drove the Gearhart school bus and he 
looked after the vacation homes of many 
of the rather well to do Portland families 
in Gearhart. Houses that close to the 
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beach tended to get rather damp when 
unoccupied over the winter and he was 
always on call to “open up the house” by 
building fires in the stoves and fireplaces 
and airing them out when he was called. 
Through this he had the contacts that 
enabled him to conduct a real estate busi- 
ness. I think they started out by having a 
wagon and team of horses that met the 
train, and he moved trunks and other 
luggage when the Portlanders arrived for 
their summer stays at the beach. In James 
Beard’s somewhat autobiographical with 
recipes book, Delights and Prejudices, he 
mentions that when they were ready to 
move from Portland to Gearhart for the 
summer they would call to “have William 
Badger open their house.” 

During World War II the navy was 
probably the most segregated of the 
military services but as fleet and air base 
activities heightened there were a consider- 
able number of colored [to use the idiom of 
the time for African Americans] mess cooks 
and waiters that found themselves isolated 
in an all white world. I don’t know the 
details of how it was done but Mr. Badger 
answered the call by organizing a USO 
activity for these troops. I believe my father 
told me that initially this was done entirely 
on the Badger’s initiative including raising 
funds from the community. He organized 
dances by renting a bus and bringing girls 
down from Portland. 
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I remember when the little bar was set 
off at one side of the building. It was a 
locker arrangement; at that time in Oregon 
hard liquor could only be purchased at 


the state stores, known in the vernacular 
as “Green Front Dairies.” Clubs such 
as Amato's in Astoria had lockers where 
patrons could check in their bottles, and 
then order drinks out of them. I believe 
this was the arrangement at Badgers. | don't 
believe it functioned for too long a time 
as he intended it to be a service to dinner 
customers but it attracted more of a purely 
drinking clientele. 

I remember Mr. and Mrs. Badger 
coming to my mother’s funeral while | 
was home from the Pacific War Theater 
on emergency leave in January, 1945, and 
their coming to our house to pay respects 
afterwards. 

When I was home after the war, I heard 
that Mr. Badger was ill and they had closed 
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the restaurant. | stopped by to see them and 
found Mr. Badger confined to a wheel chair 
from the effects of a stroke. Mr. Badger 
had tears in his eyes when he greeted me, 
and said he was so sorry that he couldn't 
get up and cook me some chicken. Mrs. 
Badger told me: “Until there were those 
colored boys here in the Navy, you and 
Bob were the only children I had.” She 
then surprised me by going to a kitchen 
cupboard and bringing out a baby’s bottle 
with a nipple on it and some well worn 
colored wooden beads. She said I had left 
those behind when as a baby I had been 
there for dinner with my parents and she 
had kept them all those years. 

Mr. Badger passed away in 1953. He 
had requested that his ashes be spread over 
the mouth of the Columbia River. His 
wife joined him two years later. I feel that 
knowing them, and what fine citizens they 


were, was for me a privilege. 


AI fo Asazano ) 


S149GOM WW 


VISITORS’ STORIES 


Visitors to the Immigrant Gallery at the Heritage Museum were asked to leave stories 
about the immigration of their families. The following were selected from a large number 
collected over the past four years: 


In the late 30s, early 40s & 50s, my Dad, Chris Nizic, and my uncle, Joe Nizic, 
would come to Astoria every summer for gillnet fishing. We all lived in Portland. 
They earned enough over many summers to pay cash to build their family homes 
in Portland. When here in Astoria, they lived in migrant housing near a long pier 
upriver at the east end of Astoria. It was named “George Barker” station. Mary Ann 
od et Te 
My name is Josephine Harder Bennett. I attended Capt. Robert Gray Jr. High 
School in 1932-33- Then Astoria High School, graduate of the 1936 class. 
My grandfather, Carl F. Harder, and Louise Harder came from Germany after the 
Civil War. Ten children. My father was Arthur E. Harder. He made a replica of the 
Dog Powered Wheel Butter Churn from which the Harders made their living. This 
replica was built in the 1940s. The Harder plot is in the Lewis & Clark Cemetery. 
sn. Sas 
My name is John Babcock. My great grandparents came to Astoria from Norway 
ona ship, all the way. They were Thompsons. They raised their family in the hills 
outside of Seaside where one of my grandma’ sisters, about 5, vanished without a 
trace, never to be seen again. Some people of Seaside, older folks, still talk about 
it! My mom was raised in Seaside. Dad was raised in Woods, Ore. Dad’s mom, my 
grammy came, by herself, from Prague, Czechoslavakia on the Lucitania before it 
was attacked and sunk by Germans before we entered WWI. 
Great Grandma Thompson lived until I was 7 and was one of my first great friends. 
She was 94 at death--as was my Grandma, 4 years ago. 
ca Se 
Barbara Daniels--My grandfather fished on the Columbia in early 1900s using 
horses, nets & boats just like the pictures. 
ou See 
My dad used to take the train from Portland with his brother to Astoria in the 1910 
period, rented horses & went to the Seaside area for a month to live off the land. 
Land was selling for 5 cents an acre at the time. Bob Fielige 
Sp Saas 
Iam Christian Frizzell Nelson. My father, Kristian Dijgaard Nielsen and his 
brother, Peter, were from Jutland, Denmark, and serving as officers on a South 
American ship that put into port here at Astoria in 1911. This happened before 
President Wilson’s Seamans’ Act was passed. The conditions on board the ship were 
awful. When the ship anchored, the entire crew jumped ship. My father & his 
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brother were held on board the ship by the captain at gunpoint. 
he fell asleep, then rolled their clothes up in oilskins & slipped o 
to shore. Up in the hills, they found a store with the name of ‘ 
sign. They thought that one Dane would hel 
from where they could watch their ship while the police rounded up the crew. After 
one month, the ship set sail and my father & his brother headed for Portland, from 


where he eventually got a job. There he met my mother and [that] is yet another 
story. 


‘They waited until 
verboard and swam 
“Rasmussen” on its 

p another & he did. They stayed there 


Se us 
My father, Joseph Keppro, logged the virgin timber at Western Cooperage Camp 
(Tidewater Timber Co.) near Jewell, OR 1930-1944. Joanne 

oe Saa* 
A major part of my family went from Norway to Astoria between 1886 and 1910. 
They later spread out between Astoria and Ketchican, Alaska, but one of my grand- 
uncles lived here from 1904 until his death in 1973. His name was Emil Elven, and 
if someone knows anything about him, I would love to hear from you. Geir Skeie 
(Oslo, Norway) geir.skeie @hager.no 

Fp e25 
My great-great aunt was Marion Copeland who owned the “Bee” department store 
in downtown Astoria. She came here from the mid-west with a contract for a teach- 
ing job, leaving her husband & two children at home. When she arrived, the school 
board members were surprised she was a woman. She had applied for the position 
as M. Copeland. They thought a woman couldn't handle the job, so refused to hire 
her. With her savings, she opened a store and did so well that in a few years, she 
sent for her husband and children. Kathleen Blevins 

Cease 
My great grandfather, Carl Hanson, lived here from about 1880 to 1900. He 
owned the house at 769-1 1th Street across from the Presbyterian Church. He oper- 
ated a hardware import store in downtown Astoria. His daughter Corrine became 
a nurse and married my grandfather, Edward Lamberson. Carl Hanson died in 
Everett, WA about 1910. Phil Lamberson 
PS. The oral family history is that Carl Hanson was shipwrecked here (or near 
here). We do not know the name of the ship but would like to! I think that three 
of his brothers also came here, but possibly like Carl, all changed their names upon 
arrival, so we don’t know for sure that they were named Hanson back in Sweden. 

RS 
I was born in Astoria to Norwegian parents, Ole & Jorgine Pedersen, and poh 
in Uppertown on 39th Str. where many of the Norwegians lived. I a neha 
Gudrun. I left at 18 to go to O.S.C. & then on to become a nurse. H ais ic as 
Multnomah hosp. Now Oreg. Science Center. Went in the service as an army nurs 
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and served in the Phillippines and Neth. E. Indies. I haven't lived in Astoria since. 
I come back every few years with my husband. I am here today for the 65th class 
reunion. I love seeing all the familiar places. Alfhild Pedersen Stanley 

< sore Dae 
Asa child I lived @ 14th and Niagara across from the Pioneer Cemetery. We played 
there as it was overgrown with alder trees to climb, with heavy strings of ivy to 
swing on--- Freeda Carlson Nusom 

Pe ged aie 
I am Dan Conner. My great grandfather, Josiah West, came across the country by 
horseback and was a schoolteacher, store keeper and farmer in Clatsop County. One 
of his sons, Paul Harrison West was my grandfather. He had a dairy farm south of 
Seaside -- Now it is a horse stable (Faraway Farms) near Cannon Beach Junction. 
As a boy, he showed me how to trap muskrat on Muddy Creek west of Highway 
101. He married Constance Eriksen, an immigrant girl from Haugesund, Norway 
in 1910 and they had two daughters. Both girls were in the Seaside High School 
band (It was all girls.) They played at various civic ceremonies and marched in the 
Portland Rose Parade. Jane married a local Seaside boy, Bud Clark, and they lived 
in Astoria many years where Jane was a matron for the Astoria Police Department 
over 30 years. I started my first grade year in Astoria but moved away soon after my 
father returned from service in WWII. 

5 sees 
My great great grandmother Hilda (Hilya) Sandberg wrote articles for a Finnish 
newspaper in the early 1900s. She later moved to Kirkland, WA. I would love to 
know anything about her. Margaret Pugh twanohfalls@yahoo.com 

eae 
My great grandmother operated a newspaper out of Astoria for the I.W.W. She 
was escorted out of Finland in secret because her life had been threatened for her 
involvement with labor unions. Rena Pugh 

tae 
My great grandmother, Aina Husa, was a featured author for the Zoveritar news- 
paper in the early 1900s. I would be delighted to see any of the articles she wrote. 
Thanks! Rita Sand Voss 

cas? ee 
In the early 1860s, my great grandfather’s daughters (Jeannette & Margaret) spent 
approximately 2 years in the care of Capt. M.M. & Amelia Gilman. 
James Simpson, a widower, left his children in the care of Sophie & John McFee 
in Lewiston, Idaho (as it is named now) where he had also set them up in business 
running a general store for him. James at that time transported necessities to miners 
in the Rockies and on into Canada, returning to Lewiston twice a year. On this 4th 
return to Lewiston, he found his daughters & Sophie McFee gone, and John wan- 
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dering the hills in a drunken state. 
James’ daughters, nor did any of th 
to James and left with the proceeds 


James spent over two years searching for his daughters 
captain, went to Astoria to the home of the M.M. Gill 
waiting an appropriate amount of time, had adopted t 
them to their true father upon his arrival. In 
Illinois to his family there. 

Jeanette Simpson married Nathan Cornish & their daughter, Nellie Centenniel 
Cornish, founded the Cornish School of The Arts in Seattle. 

James Simpson was my great grandfather. --Brenda Gardner 

[Editor's note: Captain M.M. Gillman and his wife were next door neighbors of the 
Flavel family. The Gillman house was located near the northe 
Exchange streets. | 


John had no idea what happened to his wife & 
€ neighbors. Sophie had sold the store belonging 
and on a tip from a boat 
mans. The Gillmans, after 

he two girls, but restored 
about 1865-67, he took them back to 


ast corner of 8th and 


noe BB Whey 
Great grandfather arrived here from Norway in 1930s. Granddaughter of Thorvald 
Larsen. 

~ Sees 
I grew up in Forest Grove and knew I had relatives come from England. | found 
m,y great great grandfather's name in the Declarations of Intent Book. 

£2 fa. % 
My mother trained at St. Mary’s in the 1940s. I’m here to take pictures & enjoy 
Astoria for the day. Lou McLean. 

Tee 
Enjoyed the exhibit on Clatsop County Radicals. My great grandpa was a socialist 
in Uniontown and I’m proud of my working class roots. Sean 

Ly Oa 
Finnish family--Stephen Abrahamson & wife, Ida (Kamppinen). Their daughter 
married an Englishman, Percy Eldred Allen, and lived in Elsie. They had two daugh- 
ters, Freida Margaret and Mona. Percy was postmaster of Elsie. Vickie 


eee dan 
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From the Astoria Budget December 11, 1900 Evening Edition 





QUARANTINE STATION 


Located Near Mouth of Columbia River. 
Description of Plant When in Operation 


Amount of Money Expended in Construction 


t the Chamber of Commerce meet- 
Ain last evening an interesting letter 
from Judge Bowlby was read, describing 
the construction and operation of the 
Columbia river quarantine station. It 
was as follows: 


Astoria, Nov. 27, 1900. 

To the Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Gentlemen: By courtesy of the sur- 
geon in charge, Dr. Hastings, | today 
visited the U.S. quarantine station 
opposite Astoria. 

A well built wharf 250 x 30 or 40 feet 
stands in 25 feet of water, low tide, with 
dolphins on each end so that a ship 450 
feet can be accommodated. 

A one story house, running full length 
of the wharf and about ten or twelve 
feet from the front, erected thereon is 
furnished with all the machinery ap- 
paratus and conveniences for disinfecting 
passengers, persons and clothing and 
ships. 

There is no provision yet for taking 
care of any one sick, or of those that 
should be kept at quarantine. 

An old cannery building over the 
water will be temporarily fitted up with 
bunks, but will be far from what it 
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should be. One house on the shore has 
been built for the accommodation of 
the employes. The old Knapp building 
if worth rejuvenating may be fitted up 
for the occupation of the officers of 
ships quaranteed. There are required yet, 
besides these, a barracks on shore for the 
accommodation of well passengers. A 
hospital for the ordinary sick and another 
farther off, removed from the vicinity of 
other buildings for the use of those sick 
with contagious diseases. A house for 
the crews of vessels and quarters for the 
surgeon and his staff. 

A new roadway from the wharf to 
shore a distance of several hundred feet 
is needed. 

The plat of ground ashore is but about 
450 feet square 5 acres and much more 
area is needed. Port Townsend is said to 
have 75 acres in the quarantine station. 

A boat is also necessary. 

All these lacking items will require 
the approximate sum of $66,000. The 
original appropriation of $50,000 is 
exhausted. Other stations on the coast 
have cost from seventy-five to a hundred 
thousand dollars, I am informed. 

The expenditures approximately have 
been for site $5000, wharf $10,000, 
machinery $5000. The items of the 
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Smallpox victims recuperating at the Marine Hospital at the Knappton Quarantine 
Station, ca. 1904 


balance I do not remember. 

The station is complete as far as 
disinfecting goes, but not fixed for caring 
for those who may have to be detained. 
If necessary, temporary means will be 
provided, but they can but fall far short 
of what should be. Dr. Hastings and 
the architect, Mr. Ball, have done good 
work and expended the money to good 
advantage, but have not had the means 
to finish the station in all parts or further 
than has been done. 

I would suggest that our repesenta- 
tives in Washington be asked to furnish a 


copy of the surgeon-general's report with 


the recommendations of the secretary of 


the treasury on the subject so that the 
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Chamber may act intelligently on the 
matter, and then our congressmen be 
petitioned to hasten such additional ap- 
propriation as may be necessary to equip 
and complete the station in a first-class 
manner, and as shall be necessary for a 
port of the importance of the Columbia 
river. 

It may be of interest to those who have 
not seen the machinery to hear about its 
working. Dr. Hastings had steam up and 
part of the plant operated while I was 
there and kindly explained the various 
features. The slip is about in the middle 
of the wharf, and at the head of it is the 
large opening or main entrance into the 


building, a sliding gate of slats. The op- 
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posite side of the building at that place 
is the same. That is this room with the 
gates open is but a passage way twenty 
or thirty feet wide across the wharf and 
through the building. 

Passengers for treatment are received 
in this space and the gates closed. 
Through a door to the right, or east, they 
pass into a room where they are relieved 
of their clothes, then pass on into the 
baths, all shower, of which there are 
several. From the baths they pass on into 
another room where they are furnished 
clean or new clothing, and from which 
they may be let out on either side of the 
wharf, or passed on into the laundry 
room, where is a large boiler for heating 
the water for the baths, etc. 

For women and persons that would 
desire greater privacy, there are baths 
placed between two dressing rooms each 
about four feet square. 

In one the passenger undresses, and 
into the other he or she passes from 
the bath to dress. There is no going 
backwards. After taking the bath the 
passenger does not go where he was 
before the bath. 

To the left or west of the entrance are 
the furnaces retorts and machinery for 
disinfecting. Iron retorts like those seen 
in canneries are used for disinfecting 
clothing, except that both ends have 
doors. Inside is a little car with wire 
mattress shelves. One end of the retort 
is in the partition of the room. When at 
work the end in the partition is opened 
in the other room and the car drawn out 
which is near the main entrance to the 
building, the clothing that was taken off 
by the passengers is carried back across 
this main entrance, placed on the little 
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car, run into the retort and closed up. 
Then with live steam at a temperature of 
230 degrees or by the use of chemicals 
according to the kind of material the 
clothing is disinfected. By exhaustion a 
vacuum is created in the retort so that 
the clothing comes out when disinfected 
almost dry and within an hour. It is 
taken out at the other end and in the 
other room so as not to be in danger of 
contamination with any thing that may 
have been dropped where loaded. 

A furnace for making sulphur gas 
and a tank for holding fluids are in this 
room and pipes are run from each to 
the outside of the building where hoses 
are attached when need to fumigate or 
wash out a vessel. A six inch hose is used 
for sulphur fumes and a blower forces 
the fumes through. For the fluids a hose 
and nozzle are used and the liquid forced 
through with a pump. The pump is so 
rigged that when the pressure arises to 
a certain point, it discharges back into 
the tank. This allows the nozzle to be 
closed down whenever it is wished to 
move about the vessel without having 
the pump shut off. 

In disinfecting, I believe, steam is used 
except on silk, which heat injures. Then 
formalin is used and afterwards neutral- 
ized with ammonia. This constitutes the 
clean up and destruction of the disease 
germs. If it is thought necessary to detain 
the passengers, they are then kept for 
about 14 days. 

Respectfully, 
J.Q.A. Bowlby 
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Disease from Foreign Ships 
Yearly reports filed with the U.S. 
government by the medical personnel at 
the Knappton Quarantine Station list the 
major diseases and other health problems 
they treated in the ships and passengers 
that came into the Columbia River. (Not 
every year appears in the records.) The 

major concerns were the following: 


1899 Small pox and plague 

1900 Plague, yellow fever and 
beriberi 

1901 Plague in ships from in China 

1904 Plague, cholera, smallpox 

One ship carried ballast taken from the 
river flats below a disease-ridden foreign 
city. Io treat the problem, the members 
of the Knappton Quarantine Station 
removed the ballast, spread it out on 
the beach and treated it with a mercuric 
chloride solution. This is an extremely 
poisonous compound formerly used in 
the treatment of syphilis and still used as 
a disinfectant. 

In another case, the ship Glenesslin 
carried ballast taken from a quarry across 
the river from East London that had been 
worked on by convicts. Just the top layer 
was treated. 

One ship had smallpox victims so all 
on board ship were re-vaccinated. 

1905 Tuberculosis, smallpox 

1911 Plague (rats) 

1912 Diptheria 

Shipping was expected to increase with 
the opening of the Panama Canal and 
personnel were asking for more equip- 
ment to handle the increase. 

1914 Smallpox 

1915 Beriberi and fumigating for 
rats 
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1916 9 cases of beriberi on one ship. 
1917 Smallpox and scarlet fever 
1918 Rats 

With the deepening of the river 
channel to 40 feet, it was expected that 
shipping on the Columbia River would 
increase along with the work of the 
Quarantine Station. 

1922 Smallpox 

1923 Many records of the Quarantine 
Station kept in an office in Astoria 
were destroyed in a fire the previous 
December. 

1924 Smallpox 

1925 Smallpox 

1929 ‘The headquarters were moved 
from Astoria to Portland. The business 
of the Quarantine Station had declined 
steadily over the years. Most of the vessels 
coming into the Columbia River reported 
at other U.S. ports for inspection. In 
addition, ships operated with fewer crew 
members. 

Beriberi is a nervous system ailment 
caused by a deficiency of vitamin B1 
(thiamine). Thiamin occurs naturally in 
fresh foods and cereals, particularly fresh 
meat, legumes, green vegetables, fruit, and 
milk. The condition was common among 
the Japanese sailors whose diet consisted 
mainly of white rice. Although the cause 
and the cure were discovered by Kanehiro 
Takaki, a Japanese naval physician, many 
thousands died from the disease because 
most of the medical community world- 
wide continued to believe that beriberi 
was an infectious disease. 

The Knappton Quarantine Station's 
marine hospital is open to visitors. Fora 
schedule of open days, contact Nancy Bell 
Anderson at 503-738-5206. 


A query for the readers 





ANTOINETTE DALE 


Susan Heitstuman sent an email to 
CCHS asking for some tips on how to get 
more information about her grandmother. 
She said: 

“We know very little about my grand- 
mother, Antoinette Dale. My mother was 
born in Africa about 3 months after her 
father died. Roule Marlon and Antoinette 
were supposedly from France but may 
have been the Franch or Spanish border. 
We don’t know what they were doing in 
Algiers. At some point after her father’s 
death, my mother, Virginia, and her 
mother Antoinette moved to Hawaii. 
We don’t know when Antoinette married 
Captain Dale, but my mother hated him. 
We have no idea when or why they finally 
moved to Astoria. When my mother was 
about 17, Antoinette died in a fire in 
Astoria [actually Fort Stevens] and she 
is buried at Warrenton. We have never 
found any trace of Captain Dale. My 
mother would never tell us about her side 
of our family. Over the last ten years or so, 
my sister and I have experienced a need 
to know about our heritage, if we have 
relatives in France, etc. 

“Virginia was an only child, but I think 
her father Roule was from a large family. 

“IT don’t know where to start. There 
must be a death certificate somewhere. 
Can you tell me where to start?” 

The index to the newspapers at the 
Astoria Public Library helped us to locate 
the story of Antoinette’s fatal accident. 
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The front page of the February 18, 
1927 Astoria Evening Budget carried this 
headline: 


“WOMAN NEAR DEATH 
FROM BURNS.” 

Frightfully burned about the face 
and body this morning when a 
can of gasoline with which she was 
attempting to start a fire exploded, 
Mrs. Elmer E. Dale, wife of Private 
Dale of Fort Stevens, was rushed 
to St. Mary’s hospital where physi- 
cians held but slight hope for her 
recovery. 

Mrs. Dale had been acting as 
housekeeper for Captain E. R. 
Percy, commanding the coast 
defenses at Fort Stevens. 

About 7 o'clock this morning she 
went to Capt. Percy’s home to get 
breakfast. 

She started a coal fire in the stove 
and when it refused to burn rapidly, 
Mrs. Dale got a can of gasoline. It 
is thought perhaps that Mrs. Dale 
was under the impression it was 
kerosene. 

She was pouring the liquid into 
the stove when the can exploded in 
her hands. In an instant her clothes 
were saturated with the inflamable 
fluid and she was a flaming human 
torch. 
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A search of the surname “D 


ale” on 
Ancestry.com in the 


1920 census, resulted 
in finding Antoinette listed as 


Dale in Honolulu. With her w 
Marlon (Susan’s mother), 


“Lizzie” 
as Virginia 
The census 
shows that both Antoinette and Virginia 
were born in France and that they had 
arrived in the U.S. in 1913. 

Elmer D. Dale turned out to be in 
Honolulu, too, butina listing of the men 
in the Eighth Company, a private in the 
U.S. Army. 

A death certificate from the Oregon 
State Archives and a membership in one 
of the mail lists for countries in Africa and 
in France might lead to more results. 


upunsstiapy uvsns fo satinor) 





Antoinette Marie Dale 


If anyone has any suggestions for Susan: susanheitstuman@hotmail.com 


Susan, call CCHS at 338-4849 or email 


Diane Collier of the Warrenton Hammond Historical Society located the house where the 
accident occurred back in 1927. The building is still standing in Fort Stevens. It is the one 
on the right in the photo below, on the east side of the parade ground, and is known as 
the Commander's House. The officer's house on the left is now a Bed and Breakfast. 
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Gas Station, ca. 1949, at Miles Crossing 


> 


Courtesy of the Editor 


Courtesy of the Editor 








And Today at Miles Crossing 





The gas station on the north west corner of the intersection at Miles Crossing now. The 
tile roof, the truncated crenelated towers and its location are the clues to identifying 
this building as the one on the previous two pages. Another gas station, similar in 


design, is located near the bridge at the north end of Seaside. 


Landwehrs Country Market as it is today. 


LANDWEHR S [7%] 


) Country Grocer 
Seether) 
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Editor's Notes 


By Liisa Penner 


Planning for reunions can be as much fun 


of the planning for FinnFest 2006. It has been an opportunity for people in Clatsop, 


Pacific and Wahkiakum counties to get to know one another better and to appreciate 
their contributions. 


as the reunions are. The same is true 


The following are only a portion of the total numl 


der of people who have been 
involved in the planning and are the ones that I can remember running across at 


the meetings in the last few months: May Adair, Darlene Bjornsgard, Nettie Blair, 
Roger Blair, Junea Brannon, Ron & Laila Collman, Helen Crichton, Sirpa Duoos, 
Anna Ehrlund, Starlette Gatens, Lyle Haataja, Carol Harley, Sherry Hartline, Gayle 
Heppner, Ella Hill, Sue Holway, Katrina Ivanoff, Rose Elaine Johnson, Arnie Jylha, 
Eldon Korpela, Saara Matthews, Greg & Nina Tetri Mustonen, Faith Penttila, Francy 
Penttila, Anita & Phil Raistakka, Don Raistakka, Kaisa & Wilho Saari, Loretta Smalley, 
Dorothy Smith, Wendy Strange, Faith Swanson, Mike & Barbara Swanson, Sally 
Swanson, Audrey & Steve Ullakko, Melissa Vedenoja, Tim Virkkala, Kay & Cliff 
Weimer, Jon Westerholm, Janet & Larry Stomp, Florence Duncan Pugh, Curtis Pugh, 
Art Simonson, Eileen Thompson, Starrlette Gatens, Robert Larson, Jeannine Johnson, 
Arlene Stefan, Chuck & Jan Wolfe, Diane Kinney, and Gail Heppner. 





Landwehr’s Mobil Station at Miles Crossing, ca 1949 
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Courtesy of Carol Lambert 





The Oregon National Guard on duty protecting the Columbia River Packing Company 
during the fishermen’s strike along the Columbia River in 1896 
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